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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NEW YEAR. 
BY SARAH E. GANNETT, 


* A New year is coming,” cries Harry, the Bold; 
“And what is it bringing to me? 

Long days full of happiness? Pleasures untold? 
To that plan I’ll surely agree.” 


“A new year is coming,” so softly said Jean, 
“And all of its days will be mine, 

To make others happy, to help them in grief, 
And to keep them in paths of sunshine.” 


A new year is coming, dear children, to you; 
And how will you use it, I pray? 

Will you thoughtlessly fill it with pleasures for 
self, . ; 
Or work for the Master each day? 


| 


YOUR BEST SERVANT. 


HERE is one lesson which every young 
person ought to learn. It is a duty that 


cannot be too strongly urged. It may 
be expressed in three words: 
“Wait on yourself.” 
Do not grow up to depend on others. Make 


“it a rule to do whatever you can yourself. 

Don’t. call on your mother or your sister or 
the servants for service which can just as well 
be performed by yourself, without calling on 
anybody. If you have lost your slippers, find 
them. The world is wide, and, if they are to 
be found in it, why cannot you find them as 
well as anybody else? 

We are continually hearing the cry among 
young people, when any of their belongings are 
lost, “‘Oh, I can’t find it! Ask mamma, or call 
Kitty !’’—Selected. 


Education keeps the key of life; and a liberal 
education insures the first conditions of free- 
dom,—namely, adequate knowledge and accus- 
tomed thought. 

JuLtia Warp Howe, 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Tue Winter King was laughing, 

And his laugh rang bold and gay, 
“What shall we bring the children, 

To make glad their New Year’s Day?”’ 


“‘T’ll give,” said the Storm Cloud, tossing 
A rainbow up in the sky, 

“Tll give them lovely snowdrifts 
For snowballs by and by.” 


‘And I,” said Jack Frost, sparkling, 
“‘Will bind the rivers tight, 

And give them all some skating; 
"Twill fill them with delight.’ 


“J,” said the North Wind, blowing, 
“Will help freeze up the snow, 
So they can all go sledding; 
That’s what they like, I know. 


“And so we all will help them— 
The Storm, the Snow, the Frost— 
And give them such a New Year’s Day, 
Its Joy cannot be lost.” 
ANNA Pi=RPONT SIVITER, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE. 


BY K. G. WELLS. 


ILL OTIS, because of his name as di- 
\ \) rect descendant: of a famous Ameri- 
can, had received permission to be 
transferred from the school he had hitherto at- 
tended to the new grammar building which was 
to be called after his ancestor. It was he—Will 
Otis—who, at its dedication, had pulled the string 
that unveiled the tablet on which were inscribed 
the names of his forbear, of the committee on 
buildings, and of the architect. Not even a 
finger of the boy’s hand had trembled as he 
performed his part of the ceremony, which 
made him feel so important that he was ready 
to christen the next new battleship in case 
President Roosevelt should ask him. : 
He was a frank, fearless lad, who loved a 
good time as much as he loved his mother. 
If he forgot the errands she gave him to do, 
he always remembered to write her a little love 
note, asking her forgiveness and promising to 
be good ‘‘all the next time,” always adding, 
‘Are you happy now?” 
Once, when his little misdeeds had been fre- 
quent, he tried to settle accounts with her by 
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leaving a paper on her bureau, saying, “I 
promise to pay you .06 if I am bad about les- 
sons or anything more than twice in seven 
days from date,” and he had signed his name 
with an impressive flourish, 

But, now that everybody knew who he was, 
because of the bronze tablet, he felt it was time 
to prepare for public life, and that all the 
eighth-grade boys and girls should take joint 
action on this “‘auspicious event,’ as he called 
the completion of the school-house, not remem- 
bering the words were a quotation, ‘‘We want 
to be up to things, ready for emergencies, go 
in for fun, make a mark,” said some of the boys, 
while the girls looked patronizing and expressed 
their disapproval of ‘‘gangs,’’ which hurt the 
boys’ feelings. 

“They are not stylish,’ said Rosanna. And 
that settled the matter. ‘“‘Though we might form 
a Will Otis club and have a president,” she 
hinted. 

“Bother clubs! Just let’s have a class presi- 
dent, that’s enough, and let him do all the 
work,” interrupted Harry. ‘“‘Let’s have Will 
Otis for president. All those in favor say 
‘ay,’” and they did. ‘‘Contrary-minded, none. 
The ays have it.” 

But Will Otis did not quite like a mock end- 
ing to what might have been “‘a dignified pro- 
ceeding,’—another of his borrowed phrases,— 
and, a bit provoked, he took his seat at his 
desk, for the recess bell had rung. On his re- 
turn home, however, he told his mother of his 
new honor, and then proceeded to le awake 
all night, as he imagined, planning a year’s 
work. 

In a day or two he called the class together 
in a corner of the school-yard to appoint com- 
mittees ‘by virtue of his office.” He was fond 
of big words, though to please the girls he 
avoided saying “gangs.” So there was a girls’ 
committee on home-made candy, a boys’ com- 
mittee on the school-yard to set out flowers 
and shrubs, a joint committee on Christmas 

decorations, and another to confer with the 
" principal on codes of honor and cases of dis- 
cipline. Then some one proposed a class motto. 
“Tender, trusty, and true,” called Rosanna, at 
which the boys laughed as girlish and senti- 
mental. Whereupon Rosanna and her mates 
were going off in a huff until the president re- 
minded them the meeting had not adjourned. 

“We might have a Latin motto,” said Ned, 
“only our parents are not up to even eighth- 
grade Latin, and couldn’t understand it. ‘All 
comes round to him who can wait,’ would do.” 
But he in turn was snubbed by the girls, who 
declared that boys were never known to wait 
and were always lazy, and asked what Otis 
wanted. 

“Well,” replied Will, striking an attitude, 
‘fas long as we are going to be graduates and 
take care of ourselves, we’ve got to paddle our 
own canoes, and”’— 

But, before he could finish, he was silenced by 
shouts of “‘That’s it.” And all he had to do 
was to appoint_a special committee to select a 
pin in shape of a paddle that would be suitable 
for both girls and boys. 


The year soon passed with committee and 


school work completed, and the principal said” 


the eighth grade had managed the other pupils 
better than he could have done, as for a while 
there had been mysterious losses of rubber 
shoes, caps. and lunches. But the committee 
had taken the affair into their own hands, and, 
by dint of increased friendliness with suspected 
classmates, had contrived to have rubbers and 
caps returned, though the lunches were lost. 


Best of all, none but the committee ever knew 
who were the culprits. 

With the new school year, Will was again 
chosen president. Whereupon he proposed 
that, as the class was now in the ninth grade, 
they should form a protectorate over the ‘‘sub- 
normal” pupils of the portable school-house, 
which had been placed in their yard. Will, 
Harry, and Ned forthwith were delegated to 
lay their plan before the sub-division commit- 
tee, which, amused, consented to it, And so 
on warm days, in the yard at recess time and 
between school sessions, the ninth grade played 
with and taught fifteen ‘sub-normals”; that 
is, boys and girls who were below ordinary chil- 
dren in intelligence. And on cold days, in- 
doors, they were shown how to do raffia work, 
to make wee, pasteboard furniture for play- 
houses, and to weave little rugs and mats, but 
more particularly to play fair in games. 

Then, when the committee praised the teacher 
for her success with these sub-normals, she said 
it was all due to the ninth grade. 


With June came graduation day for the presi- 
dent and his classmates. They all wore their 
paddle pins of plated silver, or of cheaper metal, 
and spoke their parts bravely. Only when Will 
Otis had finished his valedictory, there was such 
a cheering that the principal had to order “si- 
lence”; for Rosanna was on the platform, and 
he had to catch hold of Will’s jacket to tell him 
to stand still, Then Rosanna courtesied to the 
boy, and handed him a little box in which was 
a real silver paddle, with the motto, “‘Paddle 
your own canoe” on it in enamelled letters, 
and made a cunning little speéch with ever so 
many bows, saying the club wanted him to 
wear it when he became president, or, if he 
couldn’t be that, when he was governor. And 
Will was so surprised that he thanked her and 
said he would. Whereupon everybody laughed, 
and his mother almost cried from pleasure and 
pride, till the chairman: arose and thanked the 
whole ninth grade for what they had done for 
his school and for the sub-normals. It was all 
over in a few moments, but they were great 
moments, 

Then each one of the “‘sub-normals,”’ who 
had clapped and shouted to their utmost, in- 
sisted upon shaking Will’s hands until he thought 
they were falling off his arms, and they told him 
he was ‘‘first-class,’”’ “bully,” “good as you 
make ’em,” and wanted him to come over from 
the high school next year and be captain again; 


' for that was the name by which they had called 


him, 

Just one thing was never known by the whole 
school: that Will Otis took some of his savings 
in money and had two cunning, real silver 
paddles made, one for his mother and one for 
Rosanna. Both wore them, only his mother 
said her boy gave her the pin; but Rosanna 
never told from where hers came. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MUSICAL BOOTBLACK. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH, 
OTHING gives young people a quicker 
| \ lift in life than the discovery of un- 
usual accomplishments in them. Much 
of boys’ and girls’ time, not wanted for either 
work or play, might be turned into fame and 
fortune if, instead of idling, they would use it 
in acquiring excellence in some art or branch 
of learning. - 
One morning in January, 1883, Mr. John W. 
Chambers, secretary of the board of managers, 
was having his boots blacked at the entrance 


of the fair of the American Institute by a 
small boy, shoeless and stockingless. The sec- 
retary, in his urbane manner, told this boy that, 
if he would wash himself and come to him the 
next day, he would admit him to the exhibition. 
The next morning a young lad, with his face 
polished by the use of soap, appeared at the 
office, and asked to be admitted to the exhibi- 
tion as he had promised. 

“When did I promise you?” said‘ the secre- 
tary. 

“Yesterday morning when I polished your 
boots.” 

“Tf you are the lad, come in.” 

He passed him to the exhibition. Half an 
hour afterward, while the secretary was passing 
one of the pianos, he noticed-a crowd surround- 
ing the instrument, and, to his surprise, found 
the young bootblack delighting the audience by 
the brilliant.tones he was drawing from the in- 
strument. : 

It is a pleasure to record the fact that this 
young lad was taken into the store of the man- 
ufacturers whose piano he was then playing. 
He was an orphan. His father, a German mu- 
sician, taught his infant son to play; but, after 
the former’s death, his son was thrown unpro- 
tected upon the world, and, finding nothing to 
do, earned a precarious living by blacking boots. 
His name proved to be Charles Knubel, his age 
at that time fourteen years, and since that 
memorable morning he has honorably been 
heard of: in fact, he is now a well-known and 
highly cultivated musician and gentleman. 

It has truly been said that a divine benedic- 
tion is always invisibly breathed on painful and 
lawful diligence; and often young people who 
are thrown upon their own resources, industri- 
ously occupying themselves, thrive better on a 


little of their own honest getting than lazy © 


heirs on the large revenues left unto them. 


I will listen to any one’s convictions, but pray 
keep your doubts to yourselj. GOETHE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THIS WORLD OF THINE. 
BY JAC LOWELL. 


AT morn, when all the portals of the east 
Spread open for the entrance of the sun, 
When Night forsakes her couch, revealing all 
her charms, 
When plain and steep are bathed in mellow rays, 
When gentle Dawn to quicken has begun, 
And hastes to welcome Noon with yearning, 
yielding arms,— 
Task my heart, “‘Why dost thou ever pine 
When such a world is thine?” 


At noon, when all the heaven’s azure hue 
Is glowing with the warmth of ripened Day, 
When buds unfold their hearts and birds are on 
the wing, 

When fields and hills in em’rald beauty lie, 
When zephyrs from the forest blithely play, 
And bees increase their stores and sing and flit 

and sing,— 
_ Task my heart, “‘Why dost thou ever pine 
When such a world is thine?” 


At eve, when all the sunset scene is o’er, 

And shadows seek to settle on it all, 

When stars begin to. blink and planets softly 
glow, 

When lights of home invite us to our sleep, 

When voices of the woodland call and call, 


‘And o’er the fallows floods of moonlight flow,— 


I ask my heart, ‘‘How canst thou ever pine 
When such a world is thine?” 


\ 
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WELCOME TO THE NEW YEAR. 


Rivne him in, the young glad year; 
Welcome the newcomer here; 
For he brings, whate’er befall, 
Joy to most, and hope to all. 
To the worker and the wise 
Fresh new opportunities; 
Brightness to the sick and sad; 
Further respite to the bad; 
With his blank-book and his pen 
Ready for the deeds of men; 
With his sponge to wipe away 
Feuds and strifes of yesterday. 
Trustfully the youngster greet, 
With his white and unsoiled feet; 
With a hearty clangorous din— 

: Ring him in! 

S. W. PARTRIDGE. 


For Mvery Other Sunday. 


CLARINE’S GRIEVANCE. 
BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 
Part I. 
‘¢ T'S always something,” grumbled Clarine. 


“You no sooner get used to one 
stranger than another is foisted upon 


- 


” 


you.” 

Her aunt looked at her reprovingly. 
kind, Clarine?”’ she asked. _ 

“Well, it is a nuisance,’ said Clarine, apolo- 
getically, feeling the justice of her aunt’s re- 
buke, ‘and I think, if I keep my feelings to 
myself with other people, I might give vent to 
them when I am alone with you.” 

“But don’t you suppose your mother can 
feel your antagonism, and her daughter will 
just as truly if she is at all sensitive?” 

“No danger!’’ interpolated Clarine. 

“Why are you so prejudiced and unjust, 
Clarine?” asked her aunt. “It is such a pity 
for you to assume this attitude. It ought to 
be a pleasure to you to have an intelligent, 
companionable girl of your own age come into 
the family. Neither of you has a sister, and 
here is a chance for you to make that loss good; 
but you are beginning all wrong.” 

“Oh, of course, it will all be my fault,” said 
Clarine, sarcastically,” if we do not live like 
turtle-doves.” 

“You certainly will be responsible for a good 
deal unless you change your present tone.” 

Clarine bit her lip, and then burst out ag- 
grieved, “Well, I guess if your father had 
brought home a second wife just as you were 
getting so you could keep house and manage 
things yourself, you wouldn’t have liked it; 
and now to have your stepmother’s daughter 
sent for to come here, too, I don’t like it a bit, 
so there!” 

“Hush, Clarine, Mrs. Fairmount may hear 
‘you; and it is almost time for her daughter to 
be here.” 

At that moment a carriage drove up to the 
door, and a slight, girlish figure stepped down 
and disappeared in the shadow of the porch. 

“She has a nice face,’ remarked Clarine, as 
if surprised. 

Her aunt forbore any comment: she thought, 
wisely, that she had already said enough. 

Clarine had no intention of going downstairs 
to greet the new-comer, and did not meet her 
till that night at dinner. Her father had his 
arm about the young girl as Clarine entered 
the room, and he put out the other arm to in- 
clude Clarine in his embrace. 

“T have two daughters now,” he said in his 
genial way. And, while the stranger’s face glowed 


“Ts that 


‘home with the Fairmounts. 


with pleasure, Clarine was conscious of an ugly 
little sensation which I fear we must call by its 
proper name of jealousy. It was a new ex- 
perience to her, and she felt ashamed of herself. 
She was glad her father could not read her 
heart at that moment, and she made her greet- 
ing really cordial in her anxiety to keep her 
father ignorant of her petty feelings. He 
looked pleased and proud of her, and the shy, 
pretty girl gave her a look so eloquent of 
gratitude and delight that she could not re- 
gret what she had been on the point of consid- 
ering a mistake. 

Her stepmother’s relief was evident, and this 
did not lessen Clarine’s satisfaction; for her an- 
tagonism toward the latter had gradually been 
destroyed, though she was loath to admit it. 
Had not this new and unwelcome element in 
the person of Mrs. Fairmount’s daughter ap- 
peared upon the scene, Clarine was in a fair 
way of settling down happily with her father’s 
wife. But a second invasion, as Clarine 
termed it, seemed too much to be borne pa- 
tiently. 

The ‘‘invader,” Edith Randall by name, 
proved very pleasing, however. She was mod- 
est and unassuming, and, though evidently not 
quite at ease, she took her part in the conver- 
sation with intelligence and good breeding. 

Clarine was almost sorry that she felt it in- 
cumbent upon her not to be friends with the 
girl, but she assured herself it was quite im- 
possible under the circumstances. 

Ever since the death of her father, when 
Edith was a little child, she had made her home 
with her grandmother, and the loss of the latter 
was the occasion of her coming to make her 
Mr. Fairmount 
thought the arrangement an ideal one for the 
two girls; but his wife was wiser, and she was 
far from sharing the good man’s enthusiasm 
on the subject, glad as she was to have her 
daughter with her. 

To do Clarine justice, she did try to be cour- 
teous and polite to Edith; but she did not at- 
tempt to become friends with her, and Edith 
could not but feel keenly her coldness. The 
effusive greetings which Clarine gave her girl 
friends made the contrast the more marked, 
and it may be that Clarine took a malicious 
pleasure in letting Edith feel the difference. 
She certainly was in anything but a pleasant 
frame of mind in the weeks following the ar- 
rival of her “new sister,” as Mr. Fairmount 
persisted in calling Edith. 

The girl had fairly won his heart, and one 
bond in common was their interest in his little 
greenhouse. Her grandmother had owned a 
large conservatory, and Edith’s knowledge on 
the subject was far beyond the average. Cla- 
rine had no special taste for floriculture, and 
neither had Mrs. Fairmount; and Mr. Fair- 
mount was delighted to find an enthusiastic 
and intelligent colaborer in Edith. 

They were watching with great interest the 
blossoming of a rare plant of which Clarine 
heard so much that she had curiosity to see it 
for herself, and she went out to the greenhouse 
one morning while Edith was working there. 
The plant was at the height of its beauty, and 
Clarine could not but exclaim in admiration. 
Another moment, and her exclamation had 
changed to dismay; for by a sudden movement 
she overturned the pot, and the plant was on 
the ground in ruins. 


(To be continued.) 


Is there anything so wretched as to look at a 
man of fine abilities doing nothing? CHAPIN. 


a 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


A sMALL ship launched upon an unknown sea, 
A small seed planted from an unknown tree, 
Such is this strange New Year to you and me. 
Whither the vessel goeth 
And how the seed upgroweth, 
God only knoweth; 
But sail the ship and plant the seed, 
What’s done in faith is done in deed. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW TOMMIB’S DUCKS FLEW AWAY. 
BY ADA B. STEVENS. 


NE day Tommie went with his aunt Kate 
() into the country to pick some ducks 
and geese. He was sure about the 
geese because he had heard grandma say that 
goose feathers made fine pillows, and Aunt 
Kate was taking with her a large basket which 
she said she was going to fill with ducks and 
geese for pillows. 

But, oh! Tommie was surprised when Aunt 
Kate took her scissors and snipped her ducks 
and geese right off a great, tall plant as tall as the 
little boy himself. Now you will understand 
that it was not real live birds at all which Aunt 
Kate wanted for pillows, but just milkweed pods 
cut off close to the stalk of the milkweed plant. 
But, dear me, how much they did look like truly 
geese, with long bills and long necks and smooth 
sides,-as if the wings had just been closely 
folded! 

Aunt Kate gave Tommie five of these milk- 
weed geese to be his own, and Tommie held 
them carefully in his hands all the way home. 
In Tommie’s home, before the open fireplace, 
lay a beautiful rug, where the little boy liked 
to play. So now he sat down with his new 
playthings, and the big blue spot in the middle 
of the rug was a pond where his geese could 
swim, and around the green border they rested 
when they were tired of the pretty blue pond. 

Tommie had to say, ‘‘quack, quack, quack,” 
and play the pods were ducks, for he could not 
make a noise like a goose. Can you? 

By and by papa came with a box. There was 
a hole in the box for a door, and papa said, 
“Now it is time for ducks and geése to go to 
bed, for the sun is going down.” 

So Tommie marched his ducks into their 
house, and watched to see papa put them away 
in the snug closet over the chimney piece be- 
fore he marched off to his own little bed. 

Tommie did not think of his play again for 
days and days and days, not again till Bridget 
came into the room one morning with her 
duster and her broom. First she took all the 
things out of the snug little closet, and then 
she went to the kitchen to get some water. 
When she came back, ‘‘Why, what!” she cried, 
“OQ Tommie, Tommie, your ducks are flying 
away!” 

Mamma came running in, and she cried, ‘‘Oh, 
dear; oh, dear, I always did think ducks and 
geese belonged out of doors!” 

Aunt Kate came running in, and she said, 
“See, Tommie, see, the pods have dried and 
burst, and the seed have spread their feathers 
to fly away and find a good place to grow!” 

Then Tommie did hurry to get his box out 
of doors, for he knew that those seeds could not 
plant themselves in the floor. Some of the 
seeds he stuck right down in the corner of his 
own little garden, so that he might pick ducks 
right out in his own yard next year. The other 
seeds Tommie watched as they floated away, 
away, so softly on the air, and he hoped they 
would stop and grow in some other boy’s yard. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WAY OUT. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Tue only way out of the Valley of Frown 
Is the Path of a Song and a Smile: 
To follow the adage, “Look up and not down,” 
You'll save yourself many a mile; 
You'll find the solution of many a doubt 
In that other good saying, “Look in and not 
out.” 


Oh, all the day Jong to the top of the hill, 
Both singing and smiling they go, 

The climbers who win by the word and the will 
Of the purpose that wishes it so. 

Alas, ’tis a little and sorry renown 

He follows who stays in the Valley of Frown! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GREAT COMPOSERS. 
No. VII. Felix Mendelssohn. 
BY BLANCHE A. STEVENSON. 


IS full name is Jakob Ludwig Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, but he is al- 
ways spoken of as Mendelssohn. He 

was born on Feb. 3, 1809, in Hamburg; but, 
before Felix was three years old, the family 
moved to Berlin. 

He was one of four children. Fanny was 
older by four years, Rebecca and Paul younger. 
The family had all the comforts and luxuries 
of life, and, unlike so many of the great mu- 
sicians, Felix never had to struggle against 
poverty. When he was nineteen, he had prac- 
tically completed his education, and was a 
cultivated, charming young man, as full of life 
and fun as a child. 

When quite a small boy, he visited Goethe, 
who was then an old man. A warm friendship 
grew up between them, and the poet was con- 
tent to listen for hours to his young friend’s 
playing. 

Felix had an extremely happy home. Of his 
father and mother he was passionately fond. 
His sister Fanny and himself were inseparable. 
They studied together, practised and played 
together, never any farther apart than they 
could help. Between them was a perfect under- 
standing. The four children formed an or- 
chestra. Felix and Fanny played the piano, 
Paul the ’cello, and Rebecca sang. Many 
pleasant evenings did they give their friends, 
~ Mendelssohn travelled a great deal. He 
went to England, France, Italy, and different 
parts of Germany, giving concerts and con- 
ducting large orchestras. Always buoyant, 
full of life and happiness, and ready to help 
anybody and everybody, he endeared himself 
to many. He was ever busy, being a hard 
worker, but always found time for the simple 
family festivities and pleasures. 

He married Miss Cecile Jeanrenaud on March 
28, 1837, and was extremely happy with his 
wife and children. Fanny had married pre- 
viously, which grieved her brother very much. 
He felt as if he had lost his beloved sister for- 
ever; but, after his mother and father died, 
his sister’s family and his own were united in 
Berlin. 

Among his chief compositions are the ora- 
torios of ‘‘Elijah” and ‘Saint Paul,’ and the 
“Hymn of Praise.’”’ He knew his Bible well, 
and took many of the texts for his music from it. 
The “Scotch Symphony,” the ‘Italian Sym- 
phony,” and the music to Shakespeare’s ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” are particularly lovely 
and melodious. 

One spring he went to Birmingham, England, 
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MENDELSSOHN. 


to conduct a concert and to play. The audi- 
ence was very enthusiastic; but he declared 
there were just two ladies present whom he 
particularly wished to please,—the Queen and 
Jenny Lind. 

He had just returned to Frankfort, where 
his wife was, when a telegram came. Fanny 
had just died in Berlin. The shock was great, 
and he never recovered from the blow,—the 
death of his dearly loved sister. Anxiously his 
friends listened for news of his health. He 
would apparently be himself for a short time, 
and then illness would overcome him again, 

At last, on Nov. 4, 1847, a great hush fell 
upon Leipzig. Large placards were posted upon 
the walls, and a young student, writing home 
to England, said that every one felt as “‘if the 
King were dead.” 

A great king of music was dead. 


THE LEGEND OF THOMAS THE GOOD. 


NCE upon a time, long, long ago, there 

() lived a man named Thomas, who had 

such a loving heart and did so many 

kind deeds that the people in the village where 
he lived called him ‘Thomas the Good.” 

As the years went by he grew to be very old, 
and one Christmas morning he awoke with 
the thought: “‘For the first time in my life I 
have no little remembrances to give my friends. 
My hands are now too feeble to carve toys for 
the children or to make little useful articles 
for the mothers. Ah, well! I can only give 
them my love this time.”’ But he felt a little 
sad about it. 

Going to the door of his little house, he 


looked up at the gray sky and the golden stars 
fading away one by one, and prayed that only 
loving thoughts and kind deeds should find any 
room in the world on the Christchild’s birth- 
day. 

As he prayed, lo! the staff on which he leaned 
suddenly changed into a tiny tree, and, as he 
gazed with wondering eyes, it budded and then 


blossomed into the most wonderful flowers he - 


had ever seen! 

Oh, was he not happy then! With a joyous 
heart he broke off every blossom, and, filling 
a little basket with them, he went from house 
to house, leaving one.of the beautiful flowers 
on every doorstep. 

The people, when they found them, cried: 
“They are as lovely as the flowers of heaven 
are said to be. Thomas the Good must have 
left them.”’ And they cared for them and loved 
them, calling them “‘St. Thomas’s roses.’ 


Stubbornness is not firmness. SCHILLER. 


ISS FRANCES WILLARD once said: 

“You can resolve that you will com- 

mit to memory at least a verse a day 

from the best poets. I shall never cease to 
be thankful to my professor in Evanston Col- 
lege, who asked us to form this habit. Indeed, 
he made it a rule of his class, and would give 
us scraps and say, ‘Learn that: it will be a gem 
laid up in the casket of your mind.’ This 
became s6 much a habit that I have now pinned 
to my bureau a little collection of the best son- 


nets ever written, some of which I am commit-. 


ting to memory, and upon others I am refresh- 
ing the knowledge I already have.” 
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LIKE A BUGLE NOTE. 


THERE comes a voice, and I hear it call 

Like a bugle note from a mountain wall; 

The pines uplift it with mighty sound, 

The billows bear it the green earth round,— 
A voice that rolls in a jubilant song, 

A conqueror’s ring in its echo strong. 
Through the ether clear, from the solemn sky, 
The New Year beckons, and makes reply :— 


“‘T bring you, friends, what the years have 
brought 

Since ever man toiled, aspired, or thought: 

Days for labor and nights for rest, 

And I bring you Love, a heaven-born guest, 

Space to work in, and work to do, 

And faith in that which is pure and true. 

Hold me in honor, and greet me, dear, 

And, sooth, you’ll find me a Happy Year.” 

Marearst E. Sangster. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CURLY AND SNOWBALL. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


URLY and Snowball were two little white 
C lambs. They had pretty coats of soft 
wool. 

All summer they ran around in the green 
meadow. If they were silly or got into trouble, 
the old sheep would say: ‘“‘They are lambs now. 
By and by they will have more sense.” 


When winter came, they began to grow fast: . 


their woolly coats grew, too. Now it was sum- 
mer once more. The days grew warmer, and 
the poor lambs were not happy. 

“1 am so hot, Curly,” said Snowball. ‘My 
wool grows heavier each day. What shall we 
do if this keeps on?”’ 

“Tm sure I cannot tell,” said Curly. ‘‘I am 
just as sad as you are. My coat is heavy, too, 
T will ask mother what we can do.” 

Old Mother Molly was eating grass by the 
brook when the young sheep came to her. 

“Don’t worry,” she said, ‘‘our troubles will 
soon be over.” 

The next day the flock were driven from the 
field to a large pool of water. 

There were pens by the side of the water. 

After all the flock were in the pens the gates 
were shut. Then the men chose a few sheep. 
They drove them into the water. 

The sheep did not like this. They ran around 
to get away from the men. They cried very 
loudly. 

When they were once in, the men took hold 
of them. They began to wash their wool. The 
sheep were more afraid than ever. They strug- 
gled and cried. 

The men held on, and washed for some time. 
Then they drove them up on shore into an 
empty pen. There they ran around in the 
sunshine and forgot their trouble. 

“T wonder what will come next?” said Curly 
to Snowball. 

“How do you know that anything will come?”’ 
said Snowball. 

“Because they do not let us go back to our 
field,’”’ said Curly. 

By and by two men took hold of Snowball. 
They threw him down on the ground. They 
held him there. A third man cut off his wool 
with large shears. 

Snowball cried and cried. 
him: he was only afraid. 

_ At last the men let him go, and he ran away. 
‘He saw other sheep running. He did not know 
any of them. : 

“Well, well, what does this all mean?” he 
cried. 


It did not hurt 
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CURLY AND SNOWBALL. 


(See story by Miss Brown). 


“OQ Snowball, how funny you look!” said 
a voice he knew very well. 

“Ts that you, Curly? No one could look any 
funnier than you.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Curly, hotly. 

“Children, children, stop your talking!” said 
Molly. ‘Every one looks funny now.” 

‘Well, I’m sure I feel better without all that 
wool,” said Curly. 

“So do I,” said Snowball. 
do with our wool? 

“Of course not. 
to us.” 

Children, what do you think? 


“What will they 
It can be of no use to them.’’ 
They cut it from kindness 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PEGGY AND THE ANT-LION. 
BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


EGGY was not a doll, no, nor a girl. 

( Peggy was the nice little shoemaker 
who wore a leather apron, and sat on a 

low bench, and held shoes between his knees, 
and pegged them all soundly, and sent them 
to—their owners, and never scolded little boys. 

One day Peggy was in a great hurry, for 
business was very good. He had three pairs 
of shoes to repair, and he had promised Dea- 
con Porter that he should have his at pre- 
cisely five o’clock. 

The most delightful place in the world to 
Sonny was the tiny black shop. Whenever 
Sonny was missed, some one made a beeline 
for Peggy’s. On this day he looked in at the 
window and saw by the pucker over Peggy’s 
nose that he had his hands and his mouth 
full. So he tiptoed in as still as a mouse, and 
stood beside Peggy and watched the pegs 
fly from his mouth to the shoes and, with a 
rat-tat, disappear. 

Peggy was the smartest man in the world. 
In the village was a great shop full of ma- 
chinery that made shoes, but here was Peggy 
who could make shoes with his mouth and 
hands and knees. Sonny was looking for the 
last peg, but it did not come. It seemed as if 


. Peggy was made of pegs, stuffed full like 
— sister’s doll with sawdust. 


When he had 


waited so long he thought it must be most 
supper-time, Sonny asked the question that 
had been waiting for the last peg. ‘Mr. 
Peggy, did you ever see an ant-lion?” 

Peggy shook his head, and the pegs kept on 
flying. The pegs just squared with the holes, 
and Peggy hummed a tune that just squared 
with the pegs. And at five o’clock precisely 
the last peg vanished, and Peggy gave a great 
gape and stretched his legs; and, if Sonny had 
been there then, Peggy would not have shaken 
his head when asked a question, for Peggy 
liked to talk to little boys. He was so busy 
that he did not notice when Sonny went out, 
and he had forgotten that he asked a question; 
for little boys are always asking questions. 

Though Sonny was so very hungry that he 
couldn’t wait for the last peg, he was not at 
home when supper was ready. That was not 
strange either, for Sonny was often missing. 
An hour after supper-time he was still miss- 
ing, and then papa started for Peggy’s. Peggy 
had locked up and gone home. -Papa goes 
over to Peggy’s home across the field. But 
there is no Sonny there. Then papa goes 
back to his home, and everybody in the house 
begins to hunt from attic to cellar for Sonny; 
but they do not find him. Then'they go into 
the street and into everybody’s house, and ask 
if any one has seen Sonny; but no one has seen 
him since three o’clock in the afternoon when 
he was on his way to Peggy’s shop. 

How could anybody have seen him since 
then when he had not been outside of the 
shop? You see, he got so tired waiting for the 
last peg that he sat down on a pile of lasts 
heaped on the floor. Then he went to sleep 
and rolled off the lasts under Peggy’s bench. 
And of course Peggy never thought of looking 
under his bench for little boys. 

The very next thing that Sonny knew he 
awoke in the dark, and a terrible thing was 
grinning at him from the window. The ant- 
lion! It had come at last. His big brother 
had told him that ant-lions came and ate up 
the ants, and he had watched all summer be- 
side the ant-houses and had not seen one. 
Now the lion had come for him instead of the 
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ants. Sonny thought the ant-lion must have 
caught him while he was asleep and carried 
him to his cave, for he was in a dark hole so 
small he could not move. But the next 
minute he decided the ant-lion was looking 
for him and could not find him, for a ter- 
rible voice was bellowing ‘Sonny Carr! Sonny 
Carr!” and the horrid head stretched in through 
the window and wabbled around as if looking 
in every corner for him. 

Poor Sonny! He was never so frightened 
in his life! He heard footsteps outside the 
cave close beside him, and then more voices. 
“Maybe he has fallen in the duck pond.” That 
was his mamma’s voice. If he could only tell 
them he was there! But, if he spoke, the ant- 
lion would seize him before you could say 
“Jack Robinson.” He knew it was an ant- 
lion because ‘it was not a fox or a wild-cat 
or a bear. 

Then the head wabbled out of sight, and 
he heard the ant-lion creeping around the cave. 
“Tt’s going to eat up mamma!”’ thought Sonny. 
And he shrieked with all his might, ‘‘Mamma, 
the ant-lion is coming!” 

There was a great rushing. ‘‘He heard me 
and is coming for me,’ said Sonny. And, 
sure enough, the door burst open and in came 
the ant-lion and rushed wildly around. ‘‘ Where 
are you, Sonny?” Mamma’s voice again. 
She had followed the ant-lion into the cave. 
Such a brave mamma! ‘Here I‘be in a hole, 
and the ant-lion is going to eat me.” 

Then the ant-lion’s head poked right into 
the hole, and the ant-lion seized Sonny and 
dragged him out by the leg. He looked for 


mamma, but he could not see her. Then he 
shut his eyes. 
“T’ve got him,” said some one. That was 


Big Billy’s voice. Sonny opened his eyes, 
and there was Big Billy, the chore boy, with 
the ant-lion’s head in his hand. Then next 
thing he knew he was in mamma’s arms; and, 
when she had stopped hugging him, he looked 
up and saw Big Billy with the ant-lion’s head 
in his hand and papa standing beside him. 
“‘Where’s the rest of him?” asked Sonny. 
“The rest of who?” asked Big Billy. 
“The ant-lion,” said Sonny, pointing to the 
grinning head. ; 
“Ts that what you call an ant-lion?” asked 


Big Billy. “It’s what I call a Chinese lantern. 
I painted it myself. I never heard ’em called 
ant-lions.”’ 


Somebody laughed, and Sonny looked; and 
there stood his big brother in the doorway. 
“T’ve been all through the woods looking after 
you,” he said, taking him up in his arms. 
“We'll go home now, and I will tell you all 
about ant-lions to-morrow.” 

Sonny was so ashamed of himself for think- 
ing that a lantern was an ant-lion that his 
big brother said, ‘‘I reckon you did save mam- 
ma’s life; for, if you had not been such a plucky 
chap and shouted so when you thought the 
ant-lion was after her, we should have hunted 
all night and shouldn’t have found you, and 
mamma would have been. broken-hearted.”’ 


FROM TORCH TO ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


HERE is a long step between the torch— 


of the fathers, still in use at the open- 

ing of the nineteenth century, and the 
electric searchlight, of which it was the humble 
progenitor. 

The forerunner of the street light was the 
basket torch, fastened to a building at a street 
corner or later swung by a chain across the 
street. This basket filled with pitch-pine knots 


made the place quite light. Such a basket, 
but of enormous proportions, was swung from 
a crane at the top of a high place in Boston and 
gave the name to Beacon Hill. 

In the year 1660 candle-making became quite 
common with the Pilgrim housewife. Tallow 
was not plenty, so the fat of the bear and deer 
was added to the tallow, increasing the light, 
but softening the candle, making it less dur- 
able. The method usually employed was 
dipping, with a few moulded candles for ‘‘com- 
pany.” To dip, a number of wicks were placed 
upon the sticks a sufficient distance apart, the 
wick suspended vertically. These wicks were 
dipped, or carefully lowered, into a pot of hot 
tallow on a cold day. Tallow would adhere and 
quickly cool. This repeated, until the proper 
size was reached, secured the “taller dip’’ of 
the ‘‘mothers.” 

Not alone was the oil from the sperm whale 
used as an illuminant, but the fatty substance 
which gives the name to the fish was discovered 
to be most excellent for candles, being more 
costly, but of greater power. Enclosed in little 
square lanterns ‘‘spermaceti’” candles lighted 
the streets of Boston, were suspended over the 
front doors of the wealthy, and adorned the 
front halls of elegant mansions. That which 
gave happiness to the young eye of “‘Dorothy 
Q.,” the grandmother of the genial “Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,’’ is still in existence. 

Scientific American. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
Aut the children are so glad, 
Now the new year comes along; 
Every pleasure old year had 
Sings to them its sweet old song. 
Hark, how bird-song gayly rings! 
See how sweet the summer flowers! 
All the gifts the new year brings, 
These in blessing, all are ours! 
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RIDING PEGASUS. 

BY MARY L. WYATT. 
UNNY BEACH was an attractive place 
S to. Leonard Field, and he spent a large 
part of his summer vacation there with 
his father, who was a carpenter. Many new 
cottages were being put up by a land company, 

and the place was a busy one. 

Playing hide-and-seek in the new houses, 
running races on the beach, fishing and swim- 
ming, were some of the sports that Leonard 
and the other boys liked. Besides these 
Leonard’s father taught him how to use the 
carpenter’s tools and allowed him to look at 
the architect’s plans spread out on a bench. 
Of this he was never tired. 

The company which had bought the land 
and cut it up into house lots had decided that 
the place would be much more valuable if cars 
could run to it from the city ten miles away. 
A temporary track was laid for the freight 
trains carrying rails for the building of the per- 
manent track. There were also logs and 
sleepers brought, and many men were employed 
to make quick work, that the road might be 
ready for use that season. 

All this work on the railroad made Leonard 
quite wild with excitement. - 

He had lived all his life in a little town near 
the shore and had never travelled in the cars 
and had never seen an engine except at a 
distance. 

All the other pleasures of the beach seemed as 


~ upright above the cow-catcher. 


" could .be heard striking one, but Leonard did 


nothing now compared with the delight of 
watching the laying of the track, the puffing 
and backing of the engine, the unloading of 
the rails, and the general commotion. 

One noon Leonard ate his luncheon quickly, 
the other boys having gone home to their din- 
ners, and hurried to where a new. engine stood. 
It had brought down loads of gravel. 

The workmen had gone down to the water 
to eat their dinners in the shade of the rocks 
near the beach. The engineer and fireman 
were eating theirs in a temporary shed. 

Leonard looked at the iron horse admiringly; 
and, as no one was in sight, he climbed up 
into the cab of the engine and looked all about 
him. As he was not a meddlesome boy, he ~ 
did not touch anything, but looked around 
with eyes and mouth wide open. 

Then he climbed down and looked at the 
wheels and read the name ‘‘Pegasus” on the 
side. He had read a story once about Pegasus, 
so that he knew that it was the name of a 
fabled flying horse. 

He liked the name. How he would like to 
see this iron horse fly away over the rails! But, 
instead, it was standing so still that it seemed 
as if it would never move again. 

Then Leonard climbed up on the cow-catcher— 
and looked up at the place of the headlight, 
and wondered what the flag was for standing 
Oh, it was 


all so new and so wonderful! . 
The town clock on the church a mile away 


not hear it. The engineer heard it and_started 
up from his noonday rest. 

“Come, Jim, time’s up! We h&ve got to go 
to Moore’s Junction and bring down another 
load of gravel this afternoon.’”’ They ap- 
proached the engine from the rear and jumped | 
up into the cab. | 

Leonard was so absorbed looking at the 
headlight, the number, and the smoke-stack 
that he did not hear any sounds about Pint 
and he was hidden from the men. j . 
Suddenly the engine began to move forward. | 
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The engineer had let on the steam. 

When Leonard realized that it was really 
moving, he did not dare to jump off, for it kept — 
going faster and faster. He held on to the 
flag-stick, which, however, did not seem very 
strong, and the engine grew hotter and hotter. ; 

Then he got down cautiously and sat on the : 
side of the cow-catcher, still holding on to the 
flag-stick. 

He was now in a position where he could be 
seen by the engineer. 

“Look out there, boy, or I shall kill you, ’m 
afraid,’’ he shouted to Leonard; but the speed 
of the engine did not slacken a bit. 

“Hang on for your life, bubby I can’t stop 
to take you off. You're all right, only keep 
still,’ shouted the engineer to the frightened 
boy. 

Pegasus was surely running away. He was | 
flying. Leonard thought he should never care — 
for the story of Pegasus again. 

It was some comfort to him to know that the 
engineer knew he was there. He shut his eyes, 
said his little prayer, ‘‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep,’ and held on with both hands. How 
they flew along. There were no cars behind, 
and the engine sped along at a terrific rate, 
whistling and shrieking as it went. It had only 
taken fifteen minutes to make the run to Moore’s 
Junction, but it had seenied hours to Leonard. 

When at last the engine came to a stop, the ) 
engineer jumped out of the cab, and hastened 
to take the boy down from his uncomfortable 
position. 
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“You're a brave one. There’s lots of sand in 
you. You'll never be a cry-baby if things don’t 
go just to suit you, I know. You're just the 
boy for me,”’ said the kind-hearted engineer, as 
he took Leonard down and lifted him up into 
the cab. 

“Tl bet on you every time. You shall have 
a better ride home.” And he pinched Leonard’s 
cheek in his rough, good-natured way. 

Leonard was glad to be on his feet again. 
His legs felt cramped, and his hands were stiff 
with holding on so tightly. 

“Why didn’t you stop and let me get off? I 
might have got killed if z had tumbled off,” 
Leonard asked, 

“Well, youngster, you see, we’d got to get to 
the junction and get on to the side-track before 
the express came thundering down from the 
north; and we hadn’t any time to spare. I 
knew you'd be brave and hang on tight, and the 
ride would be something to brag of. Most boys 
like to brag a little, don’t they? A free ride 
like that you can’t get every day, I tell you.” 
And the engineer laughed so good-naturedly 
that Leonard and the fireman laughed, too. 

Leonard was very glad he had been brave 
and had not cried as he had felt, at first, like 
doing. And it would be great fun to tell the 
older boys of hisride. Leonard was twelve years 
old, but rather small for his age. 

ia half an hour the engine had been epanled 
to the gravel cars which were already filled, the 
great express had thundered by, and the train 
began to move slowly toward Sunny Beach. 

Leonard, looking from the cab window, had 
a chance to enjoy the sights as he went along. 
Boys waved their hats at him, but he had no 
time to tell them why he was honored with such 
aride. As they travelled away from the town, 
there was a valley with a beautiful river wind- 
ing through it. The bridge over the river was 
quite a long one, and the cars rumbled as they 
rolled along over it. He greatly enjoyed the 
ride, and had been gone from the beach two 
hours. 

No one had missed him, however; for his 
father had seen him eating his luncheon and 
supposed he was playing around somewhere. 
He was greatly surprised when Leonard told 
him of his flying trip to Moore’s Junction. 

“Well, you’ve had a lesson you won’t-soon 
forget; and all I’ve got to say is, look out 
sharper next time and keep out of danger,”’ was 
his father’s advice. 

Half the afternoon was taken up telling the 
boys about his ride and asking and answering 
questions. He felt quite like a hero and was 
delighted to think that he had an experience 
to tell which the other boys could not match. 

He had several short rides in the cab with 
his friend, the engineer, during the summer 
months; and this, with his former experience 


on the flying horse, raised him very high in the 


opinion of his younger brothers and of his older 
friends at the beach. 


RULES BY WHICH TO RISE. 


IND your purpose and fling your life out 
to it. Try to be somebody with all 
your might. 

What is put into the first of life is put into 
the whole of life. Start right. 

The first thing you should do, if you have not 
done it, is to fall in love with your work. 

Don’t brood over the past nor dream of the 
future; but seize the instant and get your lesson 
from the hour. 

Necessity is the priceless spur. 
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Give a youth resolution and the alphabet, and 
who shall place limits to his career? 
‘ Don’t wait for an extraordinary opportunity: 
seize common occasions and make them great. 

A great opportunity will only make you ridic- 
ulous unless you are prepared for it. 

The “lucky” man is the man who sees and 
grasps his opportunity.—Selected. 


The deeper the sorrow, the less tongue hath it. 
: TALMUD. 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS. 


T will not do to laugh at New Year’s reso- 
lutions. The oldest of us and the young- 
est alike, if we are good for anything, 

want to lead a larger life than we have led ever 
before. 

It is quite true that young people who have 
not much experience to draw upon are apt to 
make mistakes in their resolutions, so that these 
resolutions fail them. They are apt to try 
to cover too many points. And perhaps the 
new plans clash together. Perhaps the inter- 
est in one blots out the interest in another. 
Somehow or other it seems to happen that 
on the 31st of December the resolutions of the 
1st of January last have not much to show in 
the way of performance. There is not much 
left of them but the paper on which they are 
written down. 

Mr. Nahor Staples, a young man of the 
noblest motive and of the rarest genius, once 
told me that, as his year began, he always de- 
termined on one important thing which the 
year should teach him. Come weal or woe, 
come frost or thaw, come night or day, come 
winter or summer, he should be making progress 
on this selected line. ‘‘When the last year 
began, I determined that at the end of the year 
I. would read and write and speak French 
reasonably well.” He meant to be sure of this 
one step, so that he need not be annoyed by 
the wretched feeling that he had been drifting. 
He determined on this. To determine is to 
fix one thing at the end of a line, so that it 
shall be absolutely sure, as you might fix a post 
in the ground. And this post stood where 
it was put. His determination was the resolve 
of a child of an eternal God, who for this pur- 
pose had infinite power. 

“‘He did the thing that he was set to do.” 

Epwarp EH. Hate. 

What one thing are you resolved to do 

during 1905? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MISS CHERRY BLOSSOM’S PARTY. 
(Youna CoNnTRIBUTORS,) 


CHERRY BLossoM was not her real name. Oh, no! 


Lila Sweat was that; but she loved these pretty flowers : 


so much, and was so happy when they were on the 
trees, that papa adopted this name for her. Every one 
said ’twas so approprtate; for her dear little face was so 
white and pure, with a delicate pink coming down for 
her cheeks, and her little blue eyes and golden hair 
made her indeed a sweet little cherry blossom. 

She was on her way now to her new home at Blue 
Hill, which was so near grandma’s. She was with 
mamma and papa, leaning out of the car window as far 
as she dared, watching the pretty flowers and blue sky 
and all the ‘‘ booful”’ things. 

She was only four, and mamma and papa watched 
her fondly lest she should fall. She had on her best 
white dress with a pink sash, and a little gold locket 
around her neck, with her golden curls tied back from 
her face by two dainty pink ribbons, and, of course, a 
little spray of cherry blossoms in her hand that grandma 


had sent. 
‘“©O mamma, look! way over dare is a big hill.”’ 
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Mamma looked, and saw in the distance Blue Hill. 
‘‘Darling,’’ she said, ‘‘that is where we are going to 
live.”” 

Cherry Blossom clapped her hands in delight, and 
all of a sudden away went her handkerchief flying out of 
the car window. Her face clouded, so surprised was 
she; and soon she was on the verge of crying had 
mamma not seen what was coming, and whipped out 
a bag of cookies and given her one to eat. 

By and by she was so tired that she went to sleep, 
and, by the time she awoke they were at Blue Hill 
Station. 

Grandpa met them and took Cherry Blossom right 
up on his big shoulder to the carriage. How delighted 
she was; and, when grandma met her with a warm kiss, 
she was more than happy. 

You must remember that Cherry Blossom was a little 
city girl, and all of this was like ‘‘ Paradise ’’ to her. 

The next day grandpa took her out to see the animals 
and all of the trees, and he made her a little swing in 
among the cherry blossoms. The cows she was afraid 
of, but the kittens she liked best of all. 

She stayed with grandpa and grandma while mamma 
and papa were settling her new home; and, when she 
was sent for by them, she was loath to go, because she 
was afraid that ‘it would be good, but not kite as nice 
as at grandma’s.’’ But such fears were soon dispelled 
when she was finally used to the place, for it proved to 
be just as delightful and satisfactory after all. 

One day mamma told her to put on her little coat 
and hat if she wanted to go to the station with papa. 
She lost no time doing so, and was soon beside papa, 
driving old Dobbin and chatting very pleasantly. 

At the station, when the train pulled in, a gay blue 
dress on a very tiny personage flitted among the ar- 
rivals with a taller woman, 

‘““Why!’’ cried astonished little Cherry Blossom. 
“‘Oh! oh! papa, look dare! Dare are Nettie Gray and 
and Miss Gray!”’ 

‘*T see,’’ said papa, and drove up to them and helped 
them into his wagon. 

What kissing and hugging there was then, and a little 
girl was never more surprised then Cherry Blossom! 
Most fun of all was showing Nettie all over the farm. 
On the last of May, while Nettie and Cherry Blossom 
were playing, mamma came up and said that grandma 
had sent over to see if they would like to come over 
to tea. 

Of course they were delighted and ran away to be 
dressed in great haste. Mamma said that Cherry Blos- 
som never looked lovelier than on this time, At two 
o'clock two dainty little girls could be seen- trotting 
along hand in hand, one in pink, the other in blue, 
making a very pretty spectacle as they walked along so 
happily. 

When they arrived, they found that under the trees 
were gathered so many, oh, so many other little girls 
and boys that they were frightened, and were about to 
run home. But grandma had spied them and called to 
them to come back, and led them up and introduced 
them to all the rest, 

After their first shyness was over they had a crown 
that grandma had made and began to choose their 
queen. Cherry Blossom was chosen unanimously for 
queen and Nettie for maid of honor. A very sweet 
little queen she made, sitting on her evergreen throne 
with her crown of pink cherry blossoms on her head to 
match her pink dress. 

She smiled lovingly over her little kingdom and 
reigned with very good grace. 

All too soon grandma said that it was time for sup- 
per. Four ladies, mamma, grandma, Mrs. Gray, and 
Mrs. Taylor, acted as waiters, and kept them with well- 
filled plates, containing sandwiches, cake, and frosted 
cakes: they were also treated to lemonade and pink ice- 
cream. 

At every plate was a spray of cherry blossoms, and in 
the middle of the table stood a little cherry-tree profuse 
with pink and white blossoms for the queen. 

Cherry Blossom seemed much surprised when 
grandma told her that it was her party, 

‘Why, grandma, I fot it was your party! ’’ she said. 

‘No, dearie, grandma gave it as a surprise to you; 
and I guess it was a happy one, wasn’t it, darling ?”’ 

‘Very, indeed, I’m sure,” she said, shaking her little 
head. 

That night two very tired little girls went to bed after 
having what they called a very happy surprise. 


Frances O. EASTERBROOK. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


“PLEASE, WISH ME A HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


New Year greetings, young folks all, 
New Year greetings, hear the call! 
Call to hope and call to cheer, 

Call to all things we hold dear. 


Turn the leaf, a new page see, 
Something bright for you and me; 
Here’s a chance to change the old, 
Turn the silver into gold, 

Turn the failure into hope, 

Turn the small to larger scope. 


Happy New Year, young and old! 
In all good things be ye bold; 

In all wrong be weak and slow,— 
Help the Right as on we'go. 


HOME STUDY CLUB, 


The questions in this department appear once 
a month. In order to increase interest, we offer 
a prize for the best set of answers each month, 
making ten prizes during the volume. There are 
ten questions each time, and the best per cent. in 
the monthly responses will entitle the winner to a 
volume from Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s Art Series, 
in which she has presented the work and life oj 
famous artists, with many illustrations. Answers 
must be in the Editor’s hands not later than three 
weeks after the date when the questions are pub- 
lished. , 

EDITED BY MRS, SARA SARGENT ABBOTT, 


1. What was the Bay Psalm Book? 

2. What poem of J. G. Holland’s contains 
a pleasant picture of a Thanksgiving festival? 

3. What editor, later famous as a leader of 


the abolition movement, printed Whittier’s 
first poems? 

4, What famous Italian was sculptor, pain- 
ter, architect, and poet? 

5. Who among English authors is called 
the ‘‘poets’ poet?” 

6. For what in the history of London were 
the years 1665 and 1666 memorable? 

7. Who said, ‘Had I but served my God 
with half the zeal I served my king, he would 
not in mine age have left me naked to mine 
enemies”? ° 

8. What ancient city was called ‘The Name- 
less City?” 

9. What strange coincidence marked the 
4th of July, 1826? 

10. From what New England idyl do we get 
the lines:— 

‘¢ Shut in from all the world about, 
We sat the clean winged hearth about’? 


Answers will appear February 12, 1905. 


Answers 
To questions published December 4, 1904: 


1. Marriage of Louis XIV., of France, and 
Infanta Maria Theresa, of Spain. 
2. R. W. Emerson. Sung April 19, 1836, 
on completion of Concord Monument. 
3. Peter Faneuil in 1742. 
4. Palestrina, better called Prince of Music 
(Princeps Musicae). 
5. April 19th. 
6. Violets. 
7. In Samoa. 
8. Patience. 
9. Richard B. Sheridan. 
10. Beaumont and Fletcher. 


. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 14, 2, 3, is a domestic animal. 

My 10, 12, 7, 13, 1, is land near the water. 

My 6, 7, 16, 8, 11, 3, is a boy sname. 

My 16, 5, 15, is a kind of grain. 

My 1, 7, 4, 9, is solid. ’ 

My whole was a famous preacher or clergyman. 
Li1an S. Crapp. 


RIDDLE-ME-REE. 


My jirst is in bark, but not in bite; 

My second’s in prancing, but not in sprite; 
My third is in ball, but not in hit; <= 
My fourth is in basket, and also in bit; 

My fifth is in grinding, but not in ground; 
My sezth is in kitten, but not in hound. 

My whole is an animal often we see; 

Now what is contained in this riddle~me-ree ? 


BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


CurtTalL a kind of soap and leave a fruit; again and 
leave a vegetable. 
Behead in that place and leave in this place; curtail 
and leave a pronoun; curtail and leave another pro- 
noun; again, and leave a consonant. 
Curtail those who sing and leave a kind of machine; 
again and leave to scorch; again and leave to make a 
sweet tune; again and leave evil; behead and leave a 
preposition; again, and leave a consonant. 
Behead out of the country and leave wide; again 
and leave a highway. R. 8. G. 


CONUNDRUMS XVI. AND XVII. 


Way is there never any such thing as one whole day ? 
Wuat is heavier than lead and lighter than a feather ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 7. 


Eniema VI.— Knowledge is power. 

Hippen FisHes.—1l, Perch. 2. Carp. 
now. 4. Scallop. 5. Sole. 6, Shark. 

CHARADE,— Industrious, 

Ins anp Ovurts.— Letter O. . 

ConunpRuM XIV.— Three. 


3, Min- 


WELCOME! 


Litre children, don’t you hear 
Some one knocking at the door? 
Don’t you know the glad New Year 

Comes to you and me once more? 


Comes with treasures ever new, 
Spread out at our waiting feet; 

High resolves and purpose new | 
Round our lives to musie\sweet. 


Ours to choose the thorns or flowers 
If we but mind our duty. 
Spend aright.the priceless hours, 
And life will glow with beauty. 
Selected. ° 
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